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arrison, Phillips^'and John Browns. 

BY FRANK r Bf SANBORN 
>) 


When I gave my adhesion to the 
cause of immediate emancipation half 
a centjry ago,—that cause which Gar¬ 
rison had been championing for near¬ 
ly 20 years before,—little did I think 
that the eight stormy years between 
1855 and 1863 would bring our nation 
to that righteous result. I looked for¬ 
ward then, as most of the emancipa¬ 
tionists did, to a possible triumph of 
liberty and Christianity before the end 
of the 19th century, but not to so sud¬ 
den or so bloody a victory. Nor did 
our leader. Garrison, himself, then an¬ 
ticipate so speedy a settlement of the 
long-contested issue. The early hopes 
he had cherished in his prison at Bal¬ 
timore, and while rejoicing over the 
freedom of the slaves in the British 
West Indies, had faded as he found 
how deaf was the mass of American 
freemen to the appeal of their bond¬ 
men to be released from fetters, from 
shackles and manacles which were 
gradually imposed on those freemen 
themselves, under the tyranny of a 
mischievous public opinion. He fa¬ 
vored disunion for years, because he 
doubted that anything but that catas¬ 
trophe could arouse the dull moral 
sense of his countrymen. In this 
doubt he was sagacious; less so in 
maintaining that the North should 
take the lead in sundering the Union 
which Washington, Franklin and the 
Adamses had initiated, and which 
constituted us a nation, and not a 
mere temporary confederacy. He 
confessed to this want of the highest 
foresight, when he wittily said (Jan¬ 
uary 14, 1862), in New York, the sec¬ 
ond year of the civil war, “When I 
said I would not sustain the constitu¬ 
tion because it was ‘a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell,’ I 
had no idea that I should live to see 
death and hell secede.” He added, “I 
am now with the government, to en¬ 
able it constitutionally to stop the fur¬ 
ther ravages of death, and to extin¬ 
guished the flame of hell forever. 


But Garrison had done all that one 
man could do to bring the friends of 
freedom up to the point of resisting 
the strenuous effort of the slavemas- 
t.ers of the South and the commercial 
classes of the North to make Negro 
slavery national instead of sectional. 
It might be said to be national at the 
formation of the first Union in 1775; 
for slavery existed then in every col¬ 
ony which joined in the Declaration of 
Independence the next year. But the 
Revolution initiated a movement which 
gradually abolished slavery in the 
northern half of the Union, and made 
some progress toward emancipation 
at the South. Even the Missouri com¬ 
promise only tolerated slavery in a 
section of the nation, and there were 
many among the slave-holders before 
1820 who looked forward to final 
emancipation. It is worth mentioning 
that Judge Taney, who in his later 
years did what he could to fasten slav¬ 
ery forever on the whole nation, had 
in his more generous middle life 
emancipated his own slaves, and in 
1819 had said in a public argument in 
slaveholding Maryland: 

“A hard necessity compels us to en¬ 
dure the evil of slavery for a time. It 
was imposed upon us by another na¬ 
tion, while we were yet in a state of 
colonial vassalage. It cannot be eas¬ 
ily or suddenly removed. Yet while it 
continues it is a blot on our national 
character, and every real lover of free¬ 
dom confidently hopes that it will be 
effectually, though it must be gradu¬ 
ally, wiped away, and earnestly looks 
for the means by which this neces¬ 
sary object may be best attained.” 

One year after this strong state¬ 
ment, which Garrison for several 
years after that could not have bet¬ 
tered, with his slowly maturing polit¬ 
ical opinions, the gauntlet of the 
slaveholders was thrown by their 
ablest champion, Calhoun of Carolina, 
at the feet of John Quincy Adams, 
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then his friend and colleague in the 
cabinet *of Monroe. The striking in¬ 
cident is recorded in Adams’ Diary for 
February 24, 1820, as follows: 

“I had some conversation today 
with Calhoun on the slave question 
pending in congress. He said he did 
not think it would produce a dissolu¬ 
tion of the Union; but if it should, the 
South would be compelled to form an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
Great Britain. I said that would be 
returning to the colonial state. He 
said, ‘Yes, pretty much; but it would 
be forced upon them.’ ” 

Here was foreshadowed a theory 
which had much weight with the se¬ 
cessionists in 1861, and made them 
fancy they could set up a slaveholding 
republic and have it sustained by the 
nations of Europe, in their eagerness 
to get the southern cotton. England 
was an important figure in this fancy, 
for it was the largest consumer of 
American cotton, and from its com¬ 
mercial character might be supposed 
to care more for pounds sterling than 
for the rights of man. Mr. Birney, 
who for twenty years was the anti¬ 
slavery leader in his part of the coun¬ 
try, in Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, In¬ 
diana, and the middle states, believed 
that from that time or soon after, a 
plan was deliberately formed by the 
southern candidates for the presi¬ 
dency, Calhoun, Crawford and Gen. 
Jackson, to extend the area of slavery 
and to make its perpetuation and ex¬ 
tension the basis of a sectional party. 
For a time Mr. Garrison’s first candi¬ 
date for the presidency, Henry Clay, 
held aloof from this combination, from 
which also Gen. Jackson partially 
withdrew himself, in his intense ani¬ 
mosity to Calhoun, but as time went 
on, Clay, who, like Mr. Birney, had 
favored gradual emancipation, and 
opposed slavery extension, let himself 
be guided by political availability, and 
joined the supporters of slavery, los¬ 
ing the presidency by the very policy 
that he supposed would gain it for 
him. 

It must be allowed that Garrison 
was not the founder of the anti-slav¬ 
ery movement, and that for many 
years the majority of the emancipa¬ 
tionists did not join his party of non¬ 
voting extremists, disclaiming the use 


| either of the ballot or of physical 
force in ridding the land of its great¬ 
est curse. At the very time when he 
was converted by Benjamin Lundy, 
the New Jersey Quaker, to a belief in 
unconditional emancipation (1828-2B) 
anti-slavery societies had long existed 
in Alabama, North Carolina, Tennes- 
| see, Kentucky, Ohio, and Maryland, 
and were estimated in 1825 to number, 
in North Carolina alone, several thou¬ 
sands who favored emancipation. In 
1826 David Raymond, a pronounced 
abolitionist, received nearly 1000 
votes in Baltimore as a candidate for 
the state legislature. This strong 
sentiment in Maryland was one reason 
why Garrison began his active anti¬ 
slavery work in Baltimore two years 
•before he set up the Liberator in Bos¬ 
ton. 

The falling off in anti-slavery sen¬ 
timent in the slave states from 1828 
to the opening of the civil war, has 
often been charged against the vio¬ 
lence and extravagances of the Garri¬ 
sonian abolitionists. These had some¬ 
thing to do with it, no doubt, since 
they led to a schism in the American 
Anti-Slavery society itself, and to 
sharp crimination and recrimination 
between Birney, Gerritt Smith, the 
Tappans, Whittier and Elizur Wright, 
on the side of the voting abolitionists, 
and Garrison, Mrs. Chapman, Edmund 
Quincy, and their friends on the non¬ 
voting and non-resistant side. But 
the organization among the wealthy 
slavemasters and slavebreeders at the 
South, and their mercantile allies in 
northern cities, and the dominance of 
these classes in national politics, was 
a much more potent cause. The all- 
powerful motive of self-interest and 
political ambition gradually destroyed 
the growing anti-slavery sentiment at 
the South, and carried over to the 
pro-slavery side most of the churches 
and members of the learned profes¬ 
sions in northern cities and centres of 
trade and manufactures. Hence mobs 
against anti-slavery preachers and or¬ 
ators in southern states and northern 
cities; hence the strengthening of the 
tyrannical slave codes, and the move¬ 
ments South and North, and even in 
the congress of the nation, to stifle 
free discussion, and prevent the use 
of the mails to circulate anti-slavery 
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journals and literature among the cit¬ 
izens. Action and reaction are equal, 
and violence on one side was sure to 
arouse violence on the other. The 
main question is. Which side was 
right? 

The answer has been long since 
given, and cannot well be disputed 
now, whatever criticism we may make 
on the methods, the language or the 
personality of Garrison himself. 
There will be fluctuations in the sur¬ 
face of the ocean of public opinion; 
there are ebbs and flows of sentiment 
from caprice, or by sudden turns of 
party spirit, but the principles most 
steadily advocated oy Garrison and 
supported on his platform by the 
matchless eloquence of Phillips, have 
won the day, and are certified as 
sound by the general verdict of man¬ 
kind. It is for this reason that we 
keep this hundredth anniversary of 
Garrison’s obscure birth in the provin¬ 
cial town of Newburyport, and forget 
the myriads of celebrities which have 
briefly fluttered across the scene in 
that century. Garrison connected 
himself early with a great moral 
cause, and adhered to it until he saw 
it triumphant in many nations and ap¬ 
plauded by millions who had resisted 
its inevitable victory. Seventy-six 
years ago, when Garrison was per¬ 
suaded by Lundy to espouse the cause 
of the chattel slave, Negro slavery ex¬ 
isted in nearly all the states of our 
Union, and in all Spanish America; it 
existed, too, in the colonies of Eng¬ 
land, Prance, Holland, Denmark and 
Spain; and serfdom was universal in 
Russia. Garrison lived to see it 
abolished in all these regions—driven 
from the countries of civilization into 
the semi-civilization of Turkey and 
the barbarism of Africa. And the 
wave that swept Negro slavery away 
flowed over the wide empire of the 
czar, and ended the modified slavery 
of the Russian serf. Well did Alcott 
say over the new grave of Garrison,— 
Thy trenchant and emanicpatirig pen 
The patriot Lincoln snatched, with 
steady hand. 

Writing thy name and his on parch¬ 
ment white, 

Midst war’s resistless and ensan¬ 
guined flood; 
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Then held that proclamation high in 
sight, 

And sealed the instrument with his 
own blood, 

Bowing his mighty strength for slav¬ 
ery’s fall, 

Whilst Thou, staunch friend of larg¬ 
est liberty. 

Survived—its ruin and our peace to 
see. 

Others than Garrison and Lincoln 
shared in the task and the glory of 
emancipation—many others, in truth 
—but only two shall be named by me 
tonight, John Brown and Wendell 
i.—lips. The Boston orator came in¬ 
to the movement some ten years after 
Garrison; but Brown enlisted earlier, 
and fought for a longer time with lit¬ 
tle co-operation by others; fighting 
“for his own hand,” as the Scotch 
Highlander said. His hatred of slav¬ 
ery sprung from an incident of his 
boyhood, when he saw a Negro boy 
ill-treated because a slave, and before 
he was 25 he was aiding fugitive 
slaves to escape through Ohio (where 
he then lived) to Canada. In 1833, 
while Garrison was organizing anti¬ 
slavery societies along the Atlantic 
coast, John Brown, a backwoods 
postmaster in rural Pennsylvania, 
was forming a plan to educate free 
Colored youth, and through them 
reach the ignorant slaves. Five years 
later, in 1838, he had formed his 
scheme for attacking slavery by force, 
and he cherished this purpose, wiui 
few confidants, until the opening of 
Kansas to settlement, with the con¬ 
sequent struggle there between free¬ 
dom and slavery gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity to test his plan, and to put it 
in practice. He was by no means a 
convert to Garrison’s doctrine of non- 
resistance, nor did he believe it need¬ 
ful to dissolve the Union; his plan 
involved fighting under the Union 
flag to put down the grand enemy of. 
the Union, chattel slavery. And ob¬ 
serve that in this very way was slav¬ 
ery abolished, not by patient suffering, 
with no physical resistance; not by 
voting, either, although votes were af¬ 
terward needed to uphold emancipa¬ 
tion, but by armed force, supporting 
the president’s decree which set 4,000,- 
000 of slaves free in a conquered 
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country, after years of warfare. Lin¬ 
coln with his great armies did but fol¬ 
low in the path which Brown had first 
marked out, in Missouri and Virginia. 

All these varying methods of meet¬ 
ing the deep-seated evil were neces¬ 
sary; the campaign on moral issues, 
waged by Garrison for a whole gen¬ 
eration; the tedious years of voting, 
with the anti-slavery vote always in 
a minority, and finally force, and the 
exercise of the latent war-powers of 
the constitution, which Garrison, 
equally with the slaveholders, would 
set aside, as an obstacle to emancipa¬ 
tion, so Garrison thought, and to the 
perpetuation of slavery, as the south¬ 
ern slave masters thought. The im¬ 
mediate result of Brown’s action was 
a complete failure; his attack on slav¬ 
ery in Virginia only seemed to 
strengthen that evil. But the final 
consequences of Brown’s career were 
to hasten the day of emancipation, as 
perhaps nothing else could have done. 
Tne South saw by his campaign, and 
the way he was accepted as a hero by 
the mass of the northern people, .-at 
something must be done, and done at 
once. This was the spur which urged 
on the slavemasters to divide their 
own Democratic party in 1860, and 
run a separate ticket against Stephen 
Douglas in the presidential election of 
that year, a course which naturally 
gave the election to Abraham Lincoln. 
The fourteen slaveholding states gave 
in that election 72 votes for a Ken¬ 
tucky slaveholder, Breckenridge, and 
39 votes for a Tennessee slaveholder, 
John Bell. The fifteenth slave state, 
Missouri, cast its nine votes for 
Douglas, and New Jersey gave him 
three more, 12 in all; while Lincoln 
had 188 electoral votes, and was chos¬ 
en, though in a minority of nearly a 
million of the popular vote. This cam¬ 
paign was remarkable for the fact 
that Senator Seward put himself 
squarely on the side of freeing the 
slave, arming him, and giving him 
the ballot. Whether he meant what 
he said is doubtful, but this is what he 
said in Missouri and in Kansas: 

“The principle that every man is a 
free man is bound to go through all 
the 33 states of the Union, for the 
simple reason that it is going through 
the world. In founding a new state 


you must put into every man’s hand, 
and not into the hands of the few, the 
ballot, or into the hands of every man 
the bullet, so that every man shall be 
equal before the law, in his power as 
a citizen. All men shall have the bal¬ 
lot, or none; all men shall have the 
bullet, or none.” 

To this point had the persistency of 
Garrison and the provident boldness 
and heroic self-sacrifice of John 
Brown brought the most shifty politi¬ 
cian in the North. Still more note¬ 
worthy was the influence of Brown 
among the soldiers of the Union in 
the civil war. I stood in State street, 
near the spot of the Boston massacre 
of 1770 (where a colored citizen of 
Massachusetts had been shot by Brit¬ 
ish soldiers) in August, 1861, only 20 
months after the execution of Brown 
as a traitor to Virginia, and heard a 
Massachusetts regiment, commanded 
by Fletcher Webster, singing to a 
marching tune: 

John Brown’s body is moldering in 
the grave. 

His soul is marching on. 

He’s gone to be a soldier in the army 
of the Lord, 

His soul is marching on. 

Glory, Glory Hallelujah! 

His soul is marching on. 

The song had been composed at 
Fort Warren, and I was hearing it for 
the first time on the mainland. 

From that time forward the John 
Brown song became the most popular 
of the army songs, and continued so 
after the war ended, the soldier and 
the mass of the people recognizing the 
truth of what Gov. Andrew had said in 
1859: 

“Whatever we may think of the 
measures of Brown, John Brown him¬ 
self was right.” 

It was the inspiration of this song, 
heard by her from thousands of 
voices in the camps around Washing¬ 
ton in November, 1861. which gave 
birth to Mrs. Howe’s “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” with its more religious 
tone, although the rude words of the 
soldiers’ chant were sung to a most 
jubilant religious air. 

With the name of Garrison, that of 
his brother reformer, Wendell Pinl- 
lips, must always be associated. They 
stood side by side for 30 years, until 
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the great triumph was achieved; then 
for a time they were estranged, as 
Fox and Burke were in England by 
the crisis of the French Revolution. 
The English reformers were never re¬ 
united; but after a few years of sepa¬ 
ration, the nobler feelings of Garrison 
and Phillips reasserted themselves, 
and they were again brethren. The 
funeral oration of Garrison was pro¬ 
nounced by Phillips, in the presence 
of their surviving associates, among 
whom I remember Whittier, Lucy 
Stone, Samuel Johnson, Theodore 
Weld, Samuel May, Mrs. Chapman, 
Oliver Johnson, and many colored cit¬ 
izens of this and other states. This 
was in May, 1879, almost 20 years af¬ 
ter Theodore Parker at whose house I 
most, frequently met Garrison in my 
youth, had died, faraway at Florence. 
It was at Parker’s house in Exeter 
place that I introduced Garrison to 
John Brown, although Brown had 
listened to him before from the plat¬ 
form of the anti-slavery meetings. 

Phillips’ conversion to the unpopu¬ 
lar abolition cause was begun in 1835 
at the mob which sought Garrison’s 
life in Boston, of which Phillips, then 
a young lawyer, was a spectator. His 
conversion was ' completed by Miss 
Greene, the lady whom he afterwards 
married and was publicly announced 
when he sprang forward on the plat¬ 
form at Faneuil hall to confute the 
attorney-general, Austin, who sought 
to justify the murder of Lovejoy at 
Alton, in 1837. From that time Phil¬ 
lips was the ornament of the anti¬ 
slavery platform, upon which many 
eloquent men and women were heard, 
but none of them with the grace and 
force of Phillips. He willingly shared 
Garrison’s unpopularity, and on a 
memorable occasion in Concord he ex¬ 
plained his position, assailed by Sam¬ 
uel noar, father of the late senator, at 
a debating session of the Concord Ly¬ 
ceum in 1844. He owed his invitation 
to address the Lyceum, much against 
the wish of some active politicians 
there, to the energy and persistence 
of Henry Thoreau, who had organized 
a remarkable course of 25 lectures for 
the Lyceum, in the winter of 1842- 
43, for the trifling sum of $100. Phil¬ 
lips spoke in his habitual quiet man¬ 
ner, but uttering extreme opinions, 


and among other things, favoring dis¬ 
union as the best remedy for slavery, 
and denouncing the constitution for 
its alleged protection of slavery. 
When again invited to lecture the next 
winter (Jan. 17, 1844), an old member 
of the Lyceum moved that he be re¬ 
quested to choose some other topic 
than slavery, alleging that his senti¬ 
ments of the previous winter were 
“vile, pernicious and abominable.” 
The Lyceum voted to hear him on his 
own subject; he came and spoke for 
an hour and a half, “a magnificent 
burst of eloquence,” wrote one of his 
hearers for the Liberator, “from be¬ 
ginning to end.” The writer, signing 
himself, “H. M.,” goes on: 

“He charged the sin of slavery up¬ 
on the religion of the country, with its 
20,000 pulpits. The church had 
charged Mr. Garrison with being an 
infidel to its teachings—and there 
was some truth in it. “I love my 
Master too well to be anything but in¬ 
fidel to the religion of this country.” 
Of the state he said: “The curse of 
every honest man should be upon its 
constitution; could I say to Jeffer¬ 
son, Hancock and Adams, after the 
experience of the past 50 years, ‘Look 
on the fruits of your work!’ they 
would bid me crush the parchment 
beneath my feet.” 

This was something too much for 
the conservatism of Concord, and an 
evening was appointed for discussing 
and censuring the orator. The mover 
of the vote of censure (John Keyes, 
father of the present judge of that 
name) “talked an hour, quoting St. 
Paul about leading captive silly wom¬ 
en, etc.* etc.” Another gentleman 
(Samuel Hoar) occupied an hour more 
with equal severity, saying “it required 
not a little arrogance in a stripling 
to assert such monstrous doctrines;” 
he complimented Mr. Phillips for his 
eloquence, but “warned the young 
persons present against such exciting 
utterances.” As he went on he would 
ask, “What would our young Cicero 
say to this? How would he explain 
this?” etc. Phillips, who had been 
notified of the attack to be made on 
him, was quietly present in the back 
of the room (the vestry of the Parish 
church). He stepped forward and said. 
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“Would the gentleman like an answer 
now and here?” It was not exactly 
what the gentleman wished for, but 
the answer came. Asking the presi¬ 
dent’s permission to speak, Phillips 
said as reported by H. M.: 

“I agree with the last speaker that 
this is a serious subject; otherwise I 
should not have devoted my life to it. 
Stripling as I am, I but echo the 
voice of the ages, of our venerable 
fathers, of statesmen, poets, philoso¬ 
phers. I do not feel accountable for 
my manner. In a struggle for life it 
is hardly fair for men looking on at 
ease to remark that the limbs of the 
combatants are not disposed with 
classical grace. The gentleman had 
painted the danger to life, liberty and 
happiness that might be the conse¬ 
quence of doing right. The dangers he 
dreads are now legalized at the South. 
My liberty may be bought at too dear 
a price; if I cannot gain it except 
by sin, I reject it. But I would not 
so blaspheme God as to doubt that I 
shall be safe in obeying Him. Tread¬ 
ing the dust of English law beneath 
my feet, I enter the Holy of Holies, 
and there I find written ‘Thou shalt 
not deliver unto his master the ser¬ 
vant which is escaped from his mas¬ 
ter unto thee; he shall dwell with 
you, even among you.’ I throw myself 
upon the bosom of Infinite Wisdom. 
Why, the heathen has told you, “Let 
justice be done, though the heavens 
fall,’ and our old reformer answered, 
when warned against the danger of 
going to Rome, ‘It is not necessary 
that I should live, but it is necessary 
that I should go to Rome.’ 

“Our pulpits are silent. Who ever 
heard our subject presented before 
this movement began of the silly 
women and the striplings? The first 
speaker accused me of ambitious mo¬ 
tives. Had I been ambitious I should 
have chosen an easier path to fame. 
Yet I would say to you, my young 
friends, who have been cautioned 
against excitement, and advised to 


fold your hands in selfish ease, Throw 
yourself upon the altar of some no¬ 
ble cause! Enthusiasm is the life of 
the soul. To rise in the morning only 
to eat and drink and gather gold is a 
life not worth living.” 

The young people applauded and 
voted to hear Phillips another year 
on the same topic'. He came in 
March, 1845, and then it was Thoreau 
himself who gave the report of his 
lecture. He wrote: 

“It was Mr. Phillips’s aim to show 
what the state, and above all the 
church, had to do, and now, alas I 
have done, with Texas and slavery; 
and how much, on the other hand, the 
individual should have to do with 
church and state. We must give him 
the credit for being a clean, erect, 
and what was once called a consist¬ 
ent man. He at least is not respon¬ 
sible for slavery, nor for American 
independence; for the hypocrisy and 
superstition of the church, nor the 
timidity and selfishness of the state; 
nor for the indifference and willing 
ignorance of any. Having words at 
his command in a remarkable degree, 
he has much more than words, if 
these should fail, in his unquestion¬ 
able earnestness and integrity—and, 
aside from their admiration at his 
rhetoric, he secures the genuine re¬ 
spect of his audience. In this man 
the audience might detect a sort of 
moral principle and integrity which 
was more stable than their firmness, 
more discriminating than his own in¬ 
tellect, and more graceful than his 
rhetoric.” 

With this excellent verdict on the 
youthful Phillips agreed my own ob¬ 
servation of him, when seven or eight 
years later I began to hear his golden 
oratory. He was the fit Corinthian 
ornament of that firm Ionic column 
which Garrison was. 
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